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READING AND SEWING. 
was what is called a bright little girl. 


Mary 
She learned to read faster than any of the other 
children in school, sothat while they were spelling 
out word by word, she was amusing herself with 


all sorts of pretty stories. Every body said, 
‘what a wonder,” so often, that Mary began to 
think that nothing would be hard for her to do. 

One day her mother cut out some bits of calico, 
and told Mary that it was time for her to learn to 
sew. Mary thought she should like sewing very 
much, but as soon as she had tried to take a stitch, 
and found that it was not easy, her work was thrown 
aside. Her teacher however again put it into her 
hands, and Mary retired pouting to a corner, 
where she twitched her thread into a hard knot 
<¢} don’t want to learn to sew,” said she, as she 
took her work back to her teacher. ‘‘ My needle 
is all bent up, and my thread is full of knots. I 
don’t see why I need learn to sew at all.” 

Her teacher saw that Mary was not in a very 
good humor, so she made no reply at this time; 
but furnished the little girl with a new, bright 
needle and smooth thread, in silence. Mary began 
to be ashamed of her ill temper, and determined 
to learn what every other little girl had to learn, 
without any more fretting. But when her thread 
again and again came into the very hardest of lit- 
tle knots; when her thimble refused to stay on her 
finger; and her new needle snapped in two; her 
patience was quite gone. Mary did not all this 
time once think of the trouble she was giving her 
teacher. It seemed perfectly natural that the 
book or the work should be laid aside every two 
or three minutes, that her needle might be thread- 
ed or her work fitted anew. How strange it 
would have seemed to her, if her teacher had said, 
‘¢ Oh dear! how hard it is to teach you any thing 
—there’s no use in trying!” 

At the end of two weeks Mary’s work was fin- 
ished, but it was a sad looking affair. When her 
mother saw it, she said she was sorry to see that 
her little girl had taken no pains with her work, 
but at that time made no further remark. 

Mary had no more work given her, and she be- 
gan to hope that she should never have any more. 
One afternoon when there was no school, she 
went into the garden to see her mother who was 
at work there. 

‘* Well, Mary, should you like to run about the 
garden?” asked her mother. 

‘*No, mamma,” said Mary, ‘‘ for I have play- 
ed till [ am tired; but if you will let me, I should 
like to read that pretty book which is lying upon 
your table.” 














Her mother took tl:e book and found astory for 
Mary to read. Mary was interested in the narra- 
tive, for it was about a little girl who did not love 
tou sew, and she was glad to find somebody like 
herself. When she had finished reading, her 
mother took the book away. Mary wanted to 
read another story, but she did not tease her 
mamma, because she knew that would do no good. 
But she had now nothing to do, so she lingered 
near her mamma’s side. There was a little bas- 
ket on the table which she had never seen before. 
‘May I take that basket in my hand to look at it, 
mamma?” asked she. Her mother gave her 
leave. There were several pretty things in this 
basket. Besides her own little silver thimble, 
there was a pair of scissors, a new needle book, 
and some thread on an ivory winder. 

‘* Whose basket is this?” asked Mary. 

“Why Mary, I bought all these things for you. 
I intended to give them to you as soon as you 
could sew neatly, but as you are determined never 
to learn to do this, I must give them to somebody 
else.” 

‘* But, mamma,” said Mary, ‘‘I do mean to 
learn to sew sometime or other. One of these 
days I certainly mean to try.” ‘It is time that 
you should learn now, Mary,” replied her mother. 





‘It will not be so easy one of these days as you 
seem to think. Now, if you will only try, you 
will soon find that sewing is not after all so very 
disagreeable.” . 

‘* Well, mamma, if you will please to fit some 
work for me, I will try to do it as nice as I can.” 

So Mary sat down by her mamma’s side; and 
though ‘it was just as hard as ever to take stitches 
that looked like brothers and sisters, still she felt 


' happy because she knew that she was trying to do 


right. I do not know whether Mary ever earned 
the pretty basket or not. I only know that she 
seemed in a fair way of it, that afternoon. E. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
BEAUTY IS VAIN.«-Proverbs, 31, 30. 

** Uncle,” said a sprightly girl of 15, to a mid- 
dle aged gentleman, who was fastening the pad- 
lock on the gate of a grave yard, where the two 
had been walking for the previous half-hour. 
**Uncle, why did the tears run down your cheeks, 
as we read the epitaph on the tombstone of Ellen 
Lewis?” Mary Green, who put the question, was 
an uncommonly pretty girl; and unfortunately 
some one had told her of it; and vanity had begun 
to throw its corrupting influence over her young 
heart. Her uncle was therefore ready (though it 
revived melancholy feelings) to relate to her the 
brief narrative of Ellen Lewis, in the hope that its 
lesson of the folly and misery of self-flattery re- 
specting beauly, might check the rising vanity of 
his dear niece. 

‘*T never,” said he, ‘‘ pass the grave of Ellen 
without shedding tears. When I first knew that 
girl, she was a scholar in the same Sabbath School 
in which I was a teacher. She was thought very 
pretty; and there was a womanly grace about her 
deportment, which made her a universal favorite. 
And then she was modest, obliging, easily man- 
aged, and withal attentive to her lesson. These 
different traits of character wore upon me so much, 
that if she had been my own child I could not have 
loved her more. Often, often have I prayed that 
the only other grace which she seemed to need, 
(that of godliness) might be added to her. But, 
alas, an answer to those prayers never came; and 
that sweet girl, who of all the children in the 





school, I most desired to see a Christian, left the 
least hope of all, when she died, that she would 
go to heaven! 

** We are all very slow to notice the faults and 
vices of those we love. Other people began to 
find fault with Ellen, before I could see any thing 
amiss. For awhile I would not believe them; but 
as they were her friends, 1 watched, and soon 
found that a change for the worse, was taking 
place. I then sought for the cause of it; and 
found that the worm at the root which was blight- 


ing this pleasant flower, was the vanity of con- 


scious beauty. Oh how soon do young girls learn 
to take pride in the perishing body—and how slow 
are they to learn the worth of the immortal soul! 
One of the first fruits of her pride was the love of 
dress; and she soon became distinguished as our 
gayest scholar. 

One who imbibes a good opinion of herself can- 
not bear reproof; and in consequence her faithful 
teacher, who frequently applied pungent truths to 
her conscience, became an object of dislike. Next, 
she made the girls of her age in the school (with 
the exception of three or four) feel her imaginary 
superiority, either by silent reserve, or ill-conceal- 
ed contempt. Other tokens of evil she showed; 
but I will mention only one more. Long before 
she reached womanhood, and just at the age when 
children begin to understand religious instruction, 
and are most interesting to the teacher, she got 
the notion that she was too old to go to school! 
am glad, my dear, that you do not indulge thi 
absurd opinion; for children of your age, m 
than those who are younger, need the teachings 
and restraints of religion. Besides, I think that 
every one, grown or stall, should be either a 
teacher or a scholar Religious instruction is so 
important both for this world and the next, that we 
ought to continue it, either in teaching or in being 
taught, as long as we live. 

‘* The persuasions of a few friends kept Ellen 
a few months longer in the school; but she became 
so restless and impatient at the irksome task, and 
her influence was becoming so injurious to her 
class, that it was thought best not to constrain her 
to come; and she left the school as gladly as a 
caged bird escapes, when some careless hand 
leaves the gate of its little home unfastened. 

‘** The same vanity which had led Ellen through 
these exhibitions of character, made her anxious 
to show herself in society; and as these traits 
would not be noticed in the eyes of the worldly- 
minded, and as her manners were sprightly and 
attractive, she was much noticed and flattered by 
the ungodly. A subscription was raised among 
these for the employment of a dancing master, 
whom Providence threw in their way, and who, 
like most of his kind, carried more brains in his 
heels than in his head! She took her place regu- 
larly at every cotillion. When that season of 
folly was over, recourse was had to extravagant 
parties; so that in a year after Ellen left Sunday 
School, she was in the inner circle of the whirl- 
pool of fashion and dissipation. The religious in- 
struction she had received seemed all to be as wa- 
ter that is spilled on the ground, and cannot be 
gathered. Oh, how often did I sigh over the wreck 
of my hopes and prayers. 

‘* About a year after this, her mother died. 
She had often exerted a restraining influence over 
her child, but had for a year or two coutented 
herself with hoping that she would lose her giddi- 
ness, and settle down into sobriety, as she grew 
up. Ellen always loved her mother, and seldom 
went directly against her will; but through her in- 
fluence over her father, she almost always succeed- 
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ed in gaining her mother over to her views., The 
shock of her death sobered her for a brief period; 
during which I had hopes that she would turn from 
her folly. But not long after this, a ball was pro- 
jected, at which it was reported a young lady of 
great beauty, from a neighboring city, was to be 
present, and who, it was said, would eclipse eve- 
ry rival. Ellen heard this gossip; and as her own 
pride of heart told her that no one was as pretty 
as herself, so she determined that nobody should 
think she had a superior.” Accordingly on the ap- 
pointed night she cast off her still fresh mourning, 
clad herself in her gayest dress, and made her ap- 
pearance in the festive room. Eager hands were 
offered for the honor of her company in the mazes 
of the giddy dance; and her pleasure would have 
been complete, if she had not noticed that the rival 
stranger attracted still more favor than herself. 
Her vexed heart could not bear its own jealousy, 
and long before the hour of breaking up, she left 
the room to return home. At that early hour no 
carriage was in attendance; and she chose to walk 
home in a wintry night, clad in her thin dress and 
light shoes. 

‘** That night was a sleepless one; partly from 
vexation, and partly because she felt unwell. She 
found, next day, that she had taken a severe cold, 
in consequence of her exposure, the evening be- 
fore. She neglected suitable remedies, until it 
ripened into disease. Before long it was evident 
that consumption had fastened on her constitution, 
The lustre of her eye waned, the bloom of her 
complexion faded, except when it was flushed by 
disease; the fulness of her cheek wasted, and her 
light step became feeble. At the season when 
gentle spring was giving fresh life to every thing, 
and calling forth into her walks every creature, 
she was confined to the house—soon after to her 
room—and next to her bed. I was anxious to see 
her, and at length went, though uninvited. When 
she heard I was below, she sent the request that 
I should come up. She received me kindly; for 
she had always expressed great regard for me, 
and she knew that, though I condemned her follies, 
I still earnestly longed for her welfare. But when 
I drew her mind to the subject of religion, and 
suggested the necessity of a preparation for death, 
T could see the scowl of offence on her brow. She 
candidly told me, that she had no pleasure in such 
thoughts, and that she would see no company that 
would introduce such conversation. I left her, 
with the painful conviction that my visit was both 
an ungracious and hopeless one. 

**T need not weary you,” continued Mr. Green, 
‘nor distress myself. by any further details of her 
sickness. She sank rapidly; and one day, while 
a thouhtless friend was reading to her a chapter 
in a new novel, she sunk unconsciously in death. 
And I always feel, when I think of her, and espe- 
cially when I look on her grave, that her beauty 
wasrher curse, and the stumbling block over which 
she fell, I fear, into endless perdition!’ ” 

Although her uncle did not say that he intended 
tt . melancholy narrative for Mary’s warning, yet 
she felt that he meant it; and she silently resolv- 
ed, as he finished it, that thenceforth she would 


_ set no value on beauty, but seek rather to adorn 


the mind, and to grow im grace; which, after all, 
are the only useful and enduring forms of loveli- 
ness, Oct. 1838. 
PARENTAL. 








Written for the Youth's Companion. 
FESTIVALS, 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 

It would be well if domestic anniversaries, were 
more regarded. They furnish rallying points for 
the hope and love of childhood—pictured scenes, 
where memory may fondly linger, in future years, 
or in a far off clime. The birth-day of a parent, 
or a grand-parent, of a brother, or sister, or a fa- 
voured domestic, might be made seasons of pleas- 
ant household gratification. They might cause 
the blood to flow more briskly through the bound- 
ing veins of children, as flowery spots by the way- 


side—seasons of seeking the happiness of others, | 
rather than their own. The preparation of simple | 
gifts, exercises both their ingenuity, their judg- 

ment and their affections. Their little secret con- 

sultations on such subjects, and the rich pleasure 

they feel in surprising some dear one, with an un- 
expected gift, should be respected. As far as pos- 

sible, these gifts should be the production of their 
own hands, or the purchase of their earnings. The 

latter result is not so difficult as might be imagin- 

ed. There are many kinds of needle-work and of 
domestic occupation, for which a mother might 

feel it both pleasant and proper to compensate her 
daughters. Thus she might aid in confirming hab- 

its of industry, while she supplied the aliment for 
tokens of friendship and deeds of charity. 

A mother once told me, that from the time her 
little girl was first able to hem a handkerchief 
neatly, she had allowed her a regular price for 
whatever she had done for the family She com- 
menced a little book, in which she taught her to 
record her receipts and expenditures, with mer- 
cantile punctuality, and perhaps this laid the foun- 
dation of an accuracy in accounts and capacity 
for business, which distinguished her when she be- 
came a woman. Having an affectionate disposi- 
tion, she made a list of the birth-days, not only of 
her immediate relatives, and the members of the 
household, but those of her pastor, her teachers, 
and her most intimate friends. At the return of 
these anniversaries, they were often delighted to 
receive from her an affectionate note, or some ar- 
ticle of her own manufacture, or a book purchased 
from the purse, into which she never put her hand 
without a pleasant consciousness that the contents 
were the fruits of her own industry, and would 
impart happiness to those whom she loved. 

A man of wealth, once allotted a portion of his 
ample garden, to his young sons. They were to 
cultivate it as they pleased, with a right to ask 
the advice of the gardener, but not to claim his 
personal assistance. For the sallads which they 
proudly brought to the table, the strawberries 
that enriched the dessert, the ears of corn 
gathered by their own hands into the garner, 
they received a fair payment. To induce habits 
of punctuality and exactness, their father required 
them to keep an account of every production with 
the correspondent dates, and to present him a bill, 
in due form, at the close of their harvest season. 
At receiving the annual amount, their first pleas- 
ure was, to allow their little sister an equal por- 
tion with themselves. The remainder was strictly 
their own, but with an understanding that it was 
not to be expended in selfish gratifications. Many 
benefits were secured by this wise, saternal ar- 
rangement; the delight of horticulture inspired 
the boys with a love of home, drew them from the 
risk of sports with promiscuous companions, and 
taught them the manly consciousness of useful in- 
dustry, not often tasted by the children of the 
rich; neatness of penmanship and accuracy in ac- 
counts, were collaterally aided; while fraternal 
affection, generosity and benevolence were alike 
gratified. All these, were but the different forms 
of happiness. 

The sacred festival of Chistmas, the ancient one 
of New Year, and the annual Thanksgiving ap- 
pointed in many of our States, are periods in 
which the young should be particularly incited to 
remember the poor} especially at the hallowed 
celebration of His lowly birth, whose mission was, 
to ‘* seek and to save the lost,”’ should their minds 
be directed to the destitute family, the neglected 
child, or the benighted heathen. In furnishing 
the basket for the sick or famishing, the garment 
for the shivering sufferer, or the volume of instruc- 
tion for the ignorant, I have seen fair brows light- 
ed up, with a more joyous and eloquent beauty 
than the most splendid gift could have imparted. 
With the latter, there would have been the mo- 
mentary thrill of reception, or the pride of exhibi- 
tion, both centering in self; but with the former, 
would entwine the lasting remembrance of hav- 





ing caused the heart of the sorrowfol to sing for 
joy: 
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HOW EASY IT IS TO OBEY, 
A LESSON FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


If children only knew how easy it is to be obe- 
dient, I think they would often try it. It makes 
them very happy, and much beloved by their 
friends. An obedient little girl is such a dear lit- 
tle girl, that her father and mother are always 
glad to see her run into their room, and her sisters 
love her every day and all day, and are pleased 
to have her with them. To be obedient is a very 
simple and easy thing—-it is to do just as your pa- 
rents tell you to do. 

Perhaps some little girl is reading this; now, 
little girl, (for I do not know your name, perhaps 
it may be Sarah, or Mary, or Elizabeth, or Fan- 
ny,) 1 wish you just to think how easy it is for you 
toobey. If your mother should say, ‘‘ Mary, give 
me my work-box;”’ what ought you to do? Ought 
you to sit still and play with your doll? No! you 
should instantly leave your doll, and give your mo- 
ther her work-box. Ifshe should say, ‘‘ Fanny, 
dear, come now and let us have our little lesson;”’ 
should you say, ‘‘ No, no, I don’t want to?” O, 
no, you should immediately run to your mother, 
and be very attentive a few moments, and then you 
can go back to your playthings in peace and com- 
fort. Should you be playing out of doors and your 
mother say, ‘‘ Sarah, do not go farther than the 
great tree;” what are you to do? Why only to 
be very careful to go no farther than the great 
tree. Should your mother go out of the room, and 
leave you with a basket of fruit, a sugar-bowl of 
sugar, a plate of eake, or any thing else which 
little girls like—if ever she has told you not to 
meddle with things which do not belong to you, 
then is the good time to obey. Let her see, when 
she returns, that you have not touched one thing, 
and then she will know that she can trust you, be- 
cause you are determined to obey. You see how 
easy it isto obey; you see it means to do as your 
parents tell you to do. 

I know a little story of a little girl who always 
tried to be obedient. She was not six years old; 
she was only one year old. What I tell you may 
seem surprising, but this is a true story. Eli- 
za’s mother had an aunt, a fine old lady; who 
lived on a beautiful farm. You rode up to her 
house through a long green lane, and stopped be- 
fore her door under the shade of noble lime trees. 
From the gate to the door was a foot-path, and 
the large yard was covered with soft grass, with 
many white and yellow flowers sprinkled over it. 
This aunt usually sat in a parlor with long, heavy 
curtains to the windows, very old fashioned maho- 
gany furniture, and at least three carpets on the 
floor. She sat near a window, which opened into 
a pretty garden, and she would permit good girls 
to open the little white gate and gather sweet-wil- 
liams, pinks, roses, four-o’clocks, marigolds, and 
sprigs of sweet-briar. When they came in tired 
and hungry, she would go to a Jarge brick-floor 
closet and give them a cake or an apple. 

But the very prettiest place of all was the fruit- 
garden, where grew apples, pears, plums, anda 
great many cherries. Under the trees was rich 
short grass, with careless groups of roses scatter- 
ed over the field; and at the very end of the gar- 
den there was a stump of an old tree, on which 
the children might rest, and amuse themselves 
with making rings of lark-spur and ladies-slipper, 
whieh grew about the roots. This aunt was very 
particular that little girls and boys should have 
good manners. She required them to come gent- 
ly into her parlor, not pushing each other, and, 
laughing loudly; and when there, she wished them 
to be quiet, not jumping into chairs, or breaking 
up sticks, or putting their fingers on her bright ta- 
bles and brasses. ‘They could play in the large 
porch or the yard. and laugh loud, and jump about, 
but in the parlor they must be quiet. I have seen 
her rise from her easy chair and walk very smart- 
ly across the floor, her silk gown rustling all the 
way, to pick up a leaf of a flower, or bits of sticks, 
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or crumbs of cake, which careless and impolite 
children had dropped on the carpet. 

Well, one day little Eliza, who was but one 
year old, was taken by her mother to visit this 
aunt. The moment Eliza entered the room where 
the lady was sitting, her little sharp eyes espied a 
large flower-pot set in the deep fire-place, and fil- 
led with the gayest colored flowers, roses, velvet 
marigolds, London pride, yellow lilies, and many 
others. Scarcely stopping to have her bonnet un- 
tied, or even to give her aunt a kiss, the little 
girl ran up to the flowers and began pulling off 
their bright leaves and scattering them around. 
Her mother knew this would be very displeasing 
to the good lady, and as her daughter had fre- 
quently tried to obey, young as she was, she now 
took hold of both her little chubby hands, and look- 
ing into her rosy face, spoke plainly and slowly 
these words, at the same time pointing to the flow- 
ers; ‘‘ Eliza, you must not touch these flowers, 
nor put a finger upon one of them.” 

The little girl stood still and looked at her 
mother, as all children should who wish to learn 

_to obey, for then they will know what she wishes 
themto do. Eliza understood her mother; she 
then tried to obey. She staid, I think, a week at 
this beautiful farm—she certainly did several days 
—and not once in all that time, though she was 
continually running about the room, did Eliza put 
a finger upon one of the flowers; and not once 
more did her mother have to speak to her about it. 
She would run up to them, she would look at 
them, she would smile and delightedly stretch out 
her arms towards them, but not once did she touch 
them. She tried to obey, and she did obey. 

[-Mother’s Journal. 
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THE COTTAGER, 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 

There was a laboring man, who built a cottage 
for himself and his wife. A dark grey rock over- 
hung it, and helped to keep it from the winds. 

When his cottage was finished, he thought he 
would paint it grey, like the rock. And so exact- 
ly did he get the same shade of colour, that it 
looked almost as if the little dwelling sprang from 
the bosom of the rock that sheltered it. 

After a while, the cottager became able to pur- 
chase acow. Inthe summer she picked up most 
of her own living very well. But in the winter, she 
needed to be fed and kept from the cold. 

So, he built a barn for her. It was so small, 
that it looked more like a shed than a barn. But 
it was quite warm and comfortable. 

When it was done, a neighbour came in, and 
said, ‘‘ what colour will you paint your barn?” 

**T had not thought about that,” said the cot- 
tager. ‘* Then I advise you, by all means, to 
paint it black; and here is a pot of black paint, 
which I have brought on purpose to give you.” 

Soo, another neighbour, coming in, praised his 
neat shed, and expressed a wish to help him a lit- 
tle about his building. ‘‘ White is by far the most 
genteel colour,” he added, ‘‘ and here is a pot of 
white paint, of which I make you a present.” 

While he was in doubt, which of the gifis to use, 
the eldest and wisest man in the village came to 
visit him. His hair was entirely white, and every 
body loved him, for he was good, as well as wise. 

When the cottager had told him the story of the 
pots of paint, the old man said, ‘* he who gave you 
the black paint, is one who dislikes you, and wish- 
es you to do a foolish thing. He who gave you 
the white paint, is a partial friend, and desires 
you to make more show than is wise. Neither of 
their opinions should you follow. If the shed is 
either black or white, it will disagree with the co- 
lour of your house. Moreover, the black paint 
will draw the sun, and cause the edges of your 
boards to curl and split;—and the white will look 
well but for a little while, and then become soiled, 
and need painting anew. Now, take my advice, 
and mix the black and white together.” 

So the cottager poured one pot into, the other, 





and mixed them up with his brushes—and it made 


the very grey colour, which he liked, and had 
used before upon. his house. 

He had in one corner of his small piece of 
ground, a hop-vine. He carefully gathered the ri- 
pened hops, and his wife made beer of them, which 
refreshed him, when he was warm and weary. 

It had always twined round two poles which he 
had fastened in the earth, to give it support. But 
the cottager was fond of building, and he made a 
little arbour for it to run upon, and cluster about. 

He painted the arbour grey. So the rock and 
the cottage, and the shed and the arbour, were all 
of the same grey colour. And every thing around 
looked neat and comfortable, though it was small 
and poor. ; 

When the cottager and his wife grew old, they 
were sitting together in their arbour, at the sun- 
set of asummer’s day. A stranger who seemed 
to be looking at the country, stopped and inquired 
how every thing around that small habitation hap- 
pened to be the same shade of grey. 

** ]t is very well it is so,” said the cottager,— 
‘* for my wife and I, you see, are grey also. And 
we have lived so long, that the world itself looks 
old and grey to us now.” 

Then he told him the story of the black and 
white paint, and how the advice of an aged man 
prevented hii from making his little estate look 
ridiculous when he was young. 

‘*T have thought of this circumstance,” said he, 
‘so often, that it has given me instruction. He 
who gave me the black paint, proved to be an ene- 
my; and he who urged me to use the white, was a 
friend. The advice of neither was good. Those 
who love us too well are blind to our faults—and 
those who dislike us, are not willing to see our 
virtues. One would make us all white—the other 
all black. But neither of them are right. For 
we are of a mixed nature, good and evil, like the 
grey paint, made of oppesite qualities. If, then, 
neither the council of our foes, nor of our partial 
friends, is safe to be taken, we should cultivate a 
correct judgment, which, like the grey paint, mix- 
ing both together, may avoid the evil and secure 
the good.” [ The Violet. 

CATT LS 
From the Sabbath School Messenger. 
THE RABBITS, 
A TRUE STORY. 

Little George and Mary were two blessed and 
happy children. God had given them affectionate 
parents, who tried to lead their young hearts up 
to Him. They were early taught to desire their 
heavenly Father’s approbation, and to fear his dis- 
pleasure. Every night they asked him to forgive 
their sins, and every morning they prayed for his 
protection through the coming day, and thanked 
him for taking care of them during the past night. 
They were taught to love the Bible; their mother 
explained it to them, and their father made it inter- 
esting even when they were too young to read it, 
by telling them, in simple language, the beautiful 
stories it contains. They went to the Sunday 
school, but their lessons were first heard by one 
of their parents, and every thing difficult to under- 
stand was explained and made easy to them. 
They were the companions and friends of their 
parents, who loved to have them with them, read 
to them, talked to them, and walked with them; 
and very sweet these walks were. * * #* 

One day as George was playing in the yard, 
with his whip and little wagon, a neighbor handed 
a basket over the fence to him, very cunningly 
covered up, and told him that it held a present for 
him. George ran with it to his father, who found 
it contained two beautiful little rabbits—one al- 
most entirely white, the other spotted with black. 
They had very bright eyes and long ears, but 
seemed timid, for they trembled all over. Oh how 
delighted George was; and he ran to call Mary, 
who was as much pleased as her brother. They 
danced with joy, stroked them, and begged to take 
them in their hands; but their papa told them they 
were tender little things, and would be injured by 
too much handling. 





** Oh,”’ said little George, ‘‘ I will take them to 
bed with me, and cover them up warm!” 

But Mary, who was somewhat older, and had a 
closet given her as a baby-house, proposed that 
as aresidence forthem. Their father, however, 
deposited them in a barrel on the grass-plot, and 
proceeded to prepare a house for them. He set 
it on some fresh green grass, and stopped up all 
the holes, that it might be quite secure, and that 
pussy might not be able to visitthem. The chil- 
dren were pleased to see so neat a house prepared 
for their little pets, and Mary said— 

‘** But, father, what shall we call them? it will 
be troublesome to call them the spotted one, and 
the white one, and it will not be pretty, either.” 

‘** Oh,” said George, ‘‘ we will call them like 
papa and mama!” 

‘Or, suppose,” said their mother, ‘ you call 
them Tiney and Bessy.” 

** Yes, do,” said Mary, clapping her hands, 
‘* after Cowper’s hares. Cowper, little brother, 
wrote that funny John Gilpin, and loved hares, 
and rabbits, and flowers, like us; and, besides, he 
is your favourite poet, father, is’nt he? I heard 
mama tell Mr. W. so, last evening.” 

‘** Yes, I know,” said George, who had not lis- 
tened to half this long speech, but had been busily 
employed in pulling up grass by the roots, and 
thrusting it between the crevices of the boards. 

The children watched the rabbits till supper- 
time, took one more look before they went to bed, 
and left them with— 

‘** Good night, little Tiney and Bessy; we will 
come to see you in the morning, as soon as Mr. 
Sun peeps up from behind the hills.” 

And up they were in the morning, bright and 
early, and finding their pets had consumed all the 
provisions left them the evening before, away they 
ran into the garden to fill their aprons with let- 
tuce for their breakfast. As soon as Mary’s les- 
sons were completed, she ran with some little ni- 
cety she had saved for her pets, who grew fat un- 
der the children’s care. They were fed with eve- 
ry thing they loved, were protected from the rain, 
and one would think, if they had not been very 
naughty, they might have been very happy and 
contented. But they were not; they made many 
efforts to escape, and seemed to feel no grati- 
tude to those who were sokind tothem. One day 
Mary ran to her mothcr, with a look of alarm, ex- 
claiming— 

‘*Mother—they are gone! I saved that nice 
apple you gave me on purpose for them; I looked 
at it often as I was studying my lesson, and I 
thought they would look so pretty—nibble, nibble, 
nibble—” and the poor child could no longer re- 
strain her tears. 

‘* Naughty things,” exclaimed George, 
will take my whip to them! 
back!” 

But Mary said—‘‘ O do not hurt them, brother, 
if we should find them. I would not have them 
hurt, though they were so naughty as to un away 
and leave me, when I loved them so much, and 
would give them part of every thing good I had 
to eat.” 

Their father was from home, but the servant 
was summoned to assist in the search after the 
runaways; but they would not be caught. They 
seemed proud of their liberty, and frisked and 
sported around the garden and shrubbery. They 
deraolished the flowers, nibbled on the choicest 
plants, destroyed the vegetables, and for two days 
seemed to sport with the distress of the poor chil- 
dren, and to mock every effort to secure them. 

On the second night, however, a heavy storm 
arose—it rained violently, and the wind blew cold 
and cheerlessly. The children wondered what 
would become of their rabbits. They thought they 
would be sorry that they had not been contented 
in their snug abode. And the next morning the 
poor little foolish things were found squatted down 
by their old habitation, bloody and wounded, from 
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as great favorites as ever—and Mary’s mama told 
her they were like some ‘naughty and self-willed 
children she had known, who always fancied that 
they knew more than the kind friends who advis- 
ed them for their good, and who wandered into 
strange paths until they were compelled, by afflic- 
tion, to return. ‘‘ And they remind me,” she ad- 
ded, ‘‘ of the sinner who strays from God, and 
who has no inclination for his service, until God 
chastises him, and makes him feel that there is no 
comfort in the world, and then he says to himself, 
in the words of the psalmist, ‘ Return unto thy 
rest, oh, my soul!’ And he returns unto his heav- 
enly Father, through Jesus Christ, confessing 
and lamenting his sin. And when he does this, 
God always kindly receives him, loves him, and 
watches over him. 

‘* May you never stray from him, dear children, 
(added their mother, to little George and Mary, 
who stood earnestly listening to her;) love God, 
pray to him always, read his holy word, feel that 
he is your best friend. Always remember that 
his eye is upon you, and try to do his will.” 

‘© Yes, dear mama, we will,” said both the 
children, ‘‘ and now may we gather you a _ nose- 
gay?” And upon their mother’s telling them they 
might, away they ran, very happy; and when they 
went to bed that night, they prayed God to make 
them remember what their mama had told them; 
and I hope they were the better children for it. 





VARIETY. - 





The Huzzas of Posterity. 


A little boy near Hagerstown, in Maryland, was 
one day pointing out to me a copse of trees as the 
lace where Washington, at the head of the Virginia 

angers fought a battle long before the revolution 
with some Iudians headed by French from Fort 
Dn Quesne, now Pittsburgh. The little fellow had 
some balls of led which had been fired in that battle, 
chopped from the centres of the now massive and 
aged oaks. I saw the sunbeam of some moral emo- 
tion was iu his eyes, and [asked him further of Wash- 
ington, the brave youth who led the Virginians into 
that thicket when the war-whoop shook its boughs, 
and the rifle rung in its gloom. is mind seemed to 
glance like lightning through the illustrious deeds of 
arms in which Washington had engaged, and settled 
dowu at the scene of Yorktown. He told me of one 
circumstance only. Said he, “when the British 
troops were marched out of their entrenchments to 
lay down their arms, Washington told the American 
army, ‘ My boys, let there be no insults over a con- 
quered foe! when they lay down their arms, don’t 
huzza; posterity will huzza for you!” 

I could have hugged the little boy to my bosom. 
Although he had not been able to read more than 
four years, yet his mind had drank deep in the moral 
greatness of sparing the feelings of a fallen foe. 1 
asked him what it was that Washington said that 
posterity would do? he quickly answered huzza. 
‘*Huzza!” then, said I; and he sent his clear wild 
shout into the battle wood, and J shouted with him, 
“ Huzza for Washington!” 


—@j— 
A Motherly Monkey. 

Several monkeys were purchased by a crew at An- 
giers. After the ship had weighed anchor, a female 
animal of his tribe, having a young one clinging close- 
ly to the under part of her body, broke loose, ran 
with great swiftness to the end of the spanker-boom, 
and plunged into the sea; a Javanese boat, towing 
astern, took them in; but not in time to save the life 
of the younger; the female was then secured but re- 
fused to eat, and remained till the next morning in a 
state of melancholy. Believing the animal would die, 
she was unloosed and running with great precipitan- 
cy to the end of the boom, looked into the sea; but 
not finding the object of her solicitude there, she 
looked overboard, from every part of the ship, moan- 
ing most piteously, About this time, she observed a 
small grey monkey, differing in species from herself, 
having a very long tail; she at once seized the latter 
and hugged it with great seeming delight. The at- 
tempt to remove it from her would have been in vain 
had any one been disposed to make the trial; when 
any of the sailors or the monkeys approached her 
she would hug her new object of affection with great. 
er tenacity, rup out her head, pout disdainfully, and 
show a formidable row of white ivory; chattering and 
scolding, atthe same time most vehemently ; occa- 





sionally she would. allow it to wander a few steps, 
holding on by the tip of the tail, during the time; 
when too far, she would pull it backward, but if it 
attempted to go beyond the length of its leading-string, 
(the tail) she would quickly drag it to her, box its 
ears, closely embrace it, and after being reconciled, 
would feed it with some dainty morsel, stowed away 
in her pouch.—Roberts’ Embassy to the East. 
—<>— 
A Chinese Boy. 

I have recently had some conversation with two of 
the Chinese lads who are under my own immediate 
care. The youths had taken holidays, but did not 
wish to spend all their time, as the Chinese generally 
do, at this period. I asked them whether they had 
been in the temple, paying their devotions to the god 
at the beginning of the new year. One of them re- 
plied, “* No.”— How is that?” I asked, ‘for you 
went last year. I saw you, for I was in the temple, 
distributing Tracts, at the same time.” With the 
utmost simplicity, and in a manner that exceedingly 
delighted me, he said, “I thought of it. I did not 
like to go: I did not go.”—*‘ How is it,” said I, 
“that your father did not insist upon your going with 
him?” ‘Oh, | knew what time he was going, and I 
went out to a village in the neighborhood.”—* But 
how is this??? [ said, ** what led you to do so? who 
told you not to go this year? you went last year.” 
In a manner which was truly interesting, he replied, 
“[ did not understand this,” (holding his Bible in 
one hand, and, as he pressed it to his bosom, striking 
it gently but rapidly with the other) ‘I did not un- 
derstand this last year.”—Rev. Mr. Davies. 

—~—_ 
Escape. 


A daughter of Joseph Cloud, of Upper Providence, 
in Delaware county, lately escaped death in a most 
miraculous manner. She was standing near her fa- 
ther, who was engaged in felling a large tree, which 
fell in a contrary direction to what was expected, 
owing to a sudden gust of wind, and carried with it 
in its descent, a large chesnut tree, which fell on the 
girl, She was compelled to remain under the weight 
of both trees, for one had fallen across the other, un- 
til her father went some distance to obtain aid to pro- 
cure her release. As it was impossible to retnove the 
trees, she could only be released by removing the 
earth around her, which occupied half an hour.—She 
was deprived of the use of her limbs for several days, 
but as no hones were broken, her recovery has been 
rapid.— National Gazette. 


i 
Melancholy Accident, 

An accident of the most distressing nature occurred 
in this city on Wednesday last week. A twin child 
of Mr. A. U. Hayter, Professor of Music, who re- 
sides in Boylston street. It was placed in front of 
the fire in a chair, in which it was supposed to be se- 
curely tied by a handkerchief, but in the momentary 
absence of the nurse, the knot became unfastened, 
and the little innocent was precipitated into the fire, 
head foremost. When found, its head was burnt in 
the most shocking manner, and life was almost extinct. 
It was under one year of age.— Boston Advertiser. 

—~<-— 
A Child Burned to Death. 


A child named Leah Ellen Day, only 17 months 
old, was yesterday burned to death in the house, No. 
265, Hudson street. ‘The mother went out for water, 
leaving the deceased and another child a little older, 
in a room by themselves, and although she was ab- 
sent only for a few minutes, the poor infant’s clothes 


had in the mean time caught fire, and she was burn-| 


ed so horribly that she died in less than an hour. 
[New York Journal of Commerce. 


——i 
A Good Wife. 

What a wife should be is beautifully delineated by 
a French writer, from whom is translated the follow- 
ing highly colored portrait, which we hope may find 
many living originals:—‘It is her happiness to be 
ignorant of all the world calls pleasure; her glory is 
to live in the duties of a wife and mother, and she 
consecrates her days to the practice of social virtues. 
Occupied in the government of her family, she reigns 
over her husband by complaisance; over her children 
by mildness; and her domestics by goodness. Her 
home is the residence of filial order, peace, sweet 
sleep, and good health. Economical and studious, 
she prevents and dissipates the evil passions; the in- 
digent who claim her charity, are never repulsed; the 
licentious avoid her presence. She has a character 
of reserve and dignity, that makes her beloved; of. 
prudence and firmness, that makes her esteemed. 
She diffuses around her a mild warmth, a pure light 
which vivify and illume all that encircle her.” 




















From the Sabbath School Messenger. 
LITTLE HARRY LEE. 


I had a little cousin once, 
His name was Harry Lee— 


And through the long, bright summer days, 
We play’d sv merrily! 


Beside the busy, babbling brook, 
He’d build a house for me— 

And I would gather shells and flowers 
For little Harry Lee. 


And in the morning, blithe and gay 
As any lark was he— 

For when I heard a merry laugh, 
I knew twas Harry Lee. 


At night he’d say his hymn and prayer, 
Beside his mother’s knee— 

For never liv’d a better boy 
Than little Harry Lee. 


But autumn came, and every leaf 
Grew yellow on the tree— 

And through the naked branches swept 
The wind so drearily ! 


And then, alas! no cousin came 
To gather flowers with me— 

But ev’ry day FE climbed the hill, 
To look for Harry Lee. 


But still throughout the weary day, 
No Harry could I see— 

And echo, when I call’d his name, 
Would answer—Harry Lee! 

At last, beside the very brook 
Where he had play’d with me, 

I found a little grassy grave, 
Where rested—Harry Lee. 


And on this little, narrow grave, 
My tears were falling free— 

When from the sky I heard the voice 
Of little Harry Lee. 

** My Cousin Mary, cease to shed 
Those bitter tears for me— 

For Jesus Christ once died to save 
Poor little Harry Lee. 


* And in his arms, for evermore, 
Safe shelter’d I shall be; 

He loves me more than you could love 
Poor little Harry Lee.” 

And then I wiped my falling tears; 
And smiling, turned to see, 

If | could find the cherub face 
Of little Harry Lee. 


The clouds around the setting sun 
Were sailing bright and free— 

And weaving o’er the evening sky, 
Their golden drapery. 

By far beyond the rainbow clouds, 
That danced with fairy glee— 

And far beyond the setting sun, 
Was little Henry Lee. 

I knew that to the Saviour’s breast 
The timid dove might flee— 

For I had heard that Jesus said, 
* Let children come to me.” 

So on my cousin’s lowly grave 
I bow’d the trembling knee, 

And pray’d that Tin heaven might live, 
With little Harry Lee. Cousin Mary. 





CHILDREN AT PLAY. 


Up, in the morning, ‘‘ as soon as the lark,” 
Late in the evening, when falleth the dark, 

Come the sweet voices of children to me, 
Tam an old man, and my hair is gray, 
But I sit in the sunshine to watch you at play; 
And a kindlier current doth run through each vein, 
And I bless you, bright creatures, again and again. 
I rejoice in your sports, in the warm summer weather, 
While, hand lock’d in hand, ye are striving together; 

* * * * * 
For you, blessed creatures! you think not of sorrow, 
Your joy is to-day, and ye have no to-morrow! 
Ay, sport ye and wrestle—be glad as the sun, 
And lie down to rest when your pastime is done; 
For your dreams are of sunshine, of blossom and dew, 
And the ‘* God of the blessed” doth watch over you, 
While the angels of heaven are missioned tu keep 
Unbroken the calm of your innocent sleep; | 
And an old man’s blessing doth over you dwell, 
The whole day long; and so fare ye well! 
[Knickerbocker 














